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In this paper, I recapitulate the genesis of the Maithili 
language movement in eastern India, discuss the reasons be- 
hind it, and look into its future directions.! Toward the 
end of the paper, I will also be concerned with an evaluative 


judgment (Brass 1974) concerning its successes and failures. 


Most of the data presented in this paper have been col- 
lected from three sources: (1) the magazines and weeklies 
published in Maithili, in particular, Mithila Darshan (hence- 
forth MD), a monthly published from Calcutta for the last 
thirty years, and Mithila Mihir (henceforth, MM), a weekly 
published by the Indian Nation Group of newspapers, Patna; 
(2) tape-recorded or personal interviews of some of the 
leaders of this movement who have been actively associated 
with it for about the last forty years; and (3) resolutions 
passed and actions taken by thirty-odd organizations, includ- 
ing the following prominent groups: Maithil Mahasabha, 
Maithili Sahitya Parishad, Mithila Samiti, Mithila Sewa 
Sangha, Mithila Kranti Doot (all from Darbhanga), Chetana 
Samiti (Patna), Vidyapati Parishad (Sindri), Vidyapati Gosthi 
(Patratu), Maithili Sansad (Mython), Akhil Bharatiya Maithili 
Sansthan (Saharsa), Maithili Parishad; (Dalmiyanagar); and 
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from a few organizations formed outside Bihar as formidable 
pressure groups, such as: Maithil Sangha, Akhil Bharatiya 
Maithili Mahasangha, Akhil Bharatiya Mithila Sangha, Mithila 
Kalakendra, Maithili Prakashan Samiti, Maithili Rangamancha 
(all from Calcutta), Akhil Bharatiya Mithila Sangha (Delhi), 
Maithili Sahitya Kala Parishad, Mithila Sangha (Kanpur), and 
Mithila Mandal (Bombay). 


The region called Mithila has Nepali, Bhojpuri, Magahi, 
and Bengali (in the north, west, south, and east, respec- 
tively) as its neighboring speech-communities and Hindi as a 
superposed variation in that region. Maithili is now spoken 
in the districts of Darbhanga, Madhubani, Muzaffarpur, 
Bhagalpur, Saharsa, Purnea, in some parts of Sitamarhi, 
Champaran, and Santhal Parganas of Bihar, in some pockets of 
Malda and West Dinajpur in West Bengal, and in the Tarai of 
Nepal. 


The story has it that Nimi, a king in the Tairabhukti dy- 
nasty, was once cursed by the royal priest, as a result of 
which he died. After his death, on seeing that there was no 
heir to the throne, the king's body was churned and thus a 
son called Mithi was produced. Mithi is said to have laid 
the foundation of the city of Mithila, which later came to be 
used as the name of a very wide area (Srutadhar 1968, 41-4). 
Misra (1976, 1, n3) reports that "the Brhad-Vignu-Purana 
(circa fifth century A.D.) defines the boundaries of Mithila 
as ‘surrounded by the KauSiki river on the East, by the 
Gandaki on the West, by the Ganga on the South, and by the 
Himalaya, on the North'" (see also Chaudhary 1976; Aquique 
1974). We are told that Maithili, as a language, has been 
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mentioned even in Ain-i-Akbari (Subhadra Jha 1958, 1). At 
different stages, this language was called Desila ba'ana, 
Tirhutia, Touritiana, Tirhuti, etc. 


Historians of Mithila tell us that Akbar had granted what 
is now known as the districts of Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur to 
Mahesh Thakur, a Brahmin (Radhakrishna Chaudhury 1976; 
Upendra Thakur 1956; Jnanendranath Kumar 1933). It is 
claimed that until the eighteenth century, the Sarkar of 
Tirhut was an independent kingdom, but after the British 
annexation of Mithila and other areas of Bihar, the maharaja 
of Darbhanga was recognized only as a zamindar and was never 
accorded a princely status. Not only were there attempts to 
assert language and territorial rights for Maithili and 
Mithila, but also a national movement received patronage from 
the maharajas of Darbhanga--particularly from Maharajas 
Lakshmishwar Singh, Rameshwar Singh, and Kameshwar Singh. 

Not many people know that Majaraja Lakshmishwar Singh contri- 
buted 10,000 rupees to the Congress after its inception and 
gave a large sum to the National Fund even before that upon 
requests of the Rev. K.M. Banerjee, its president. He did 
not want to publicize these contributions, and these, there- 
fore, were always entered as “donated by a Friend." Maha- 
raja Rameshwar Singh's contributions to the University of 
Calcutta, BHU, and to various Sanskrit institutions through- 
out the country were well known. It is he who had establish- 
ed the Maithil Mahasabha in 1910 to initiate a reformist 
movement among the Upper Caste Hindus of Mithila.? Kameshwar 
Singh had also followed the glorious examples of his prede- 
cessors. In fact, they identified themselves with the na- 
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tional movements and with the struggle for independence to 
such an extent that “to bring about national integration, he 
[Lakshmishwar Singh] introduced and popularized Devanagari 
script which gave a death blow to the old indigenous Tirhuta 
script of Mithila but made Bihar a homogenous state to that 
extent" (Ramanath Jha 1968, 7). 


However, it does not matter what is done to bind the 
heterogeneous state of Bihar into one unit; the fact remains 
that the administrative boundaries of what is now known as 
Bihar have always been artificial and arbitrarily drawn. It 
has changed at least in the following three stages: first, 
during the annexation of the territory west of Bengal in the 
nineteenth century; secondly, by the Treaty of Sugauli4 in 
1816 when, after the wars with the Gurkhas of Nepal, a part 
of the Maithili-speaking Tarai was ceded to Nepal; and third- 
ly, in 1912, 1936, and 1955 when parts of it were given to 
(West) Bengal and Orissa. 


In the 1971 census, Maithili was described in the follow- 


ing manner: 


Serial No. 950. Name of the mother tongue: Maithili. 
Basic Linguistic Information: One of the dominant 
speeches in Bihar spoken by a large section of popula- 
tion. It was recorded as a dialect of Bihari in the LSI 
scheme. Although grammatically nearer to Bengali or 
Oriya Maithili speakers have cultivated Hindi as their 
language of education and instruction. For strength of 
speakers and for currently appearing literature in 
Maithili it will perhaps be more practical to consider 
it as an important language of the Eastern group of 
Indo-Aryan family like Bhojpuri. (Nigam 1971, 154) 


The figures shown for Maithili, Magahi, and Bhojpuri (for the 
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last, if only its speakers in Bihar are considered) are: 
4,984,811 for Maithili, 2,818,602 for Magahi, and 7,842,722 
for Bhojpuri. The Maithili enthusiasts would, however, claim 
that the correct number is twenty-five million, and not five 
million. Paul Brass (1974, 66), following Gait's criteria, 
has shown that the actual figure may be around sixteen mil- 
lion.> Whatever the actual figure, it is true that the 
figures projected in the census reports are not dependable 
and are, rather, bewildering. For instance, while in 1951. 
the Bihari languages were shown to be spoken by 0.29 percent 
of the state population as against 80.74 percent Hindi, © in 
the 1961 census, the former was 44.30 percent as against 
35.39 percent Hindi. (For a detailed discussion, see Brass 
1974). It may be noted here that the Urdu-speaking popula- 
tion in Bihar in 1971 was shown as 4,993,284, that is, 8.86 
percent of the state population. Compared to this, the 
figure for Muslims in Bihar is 13.47 percent (7,594,000) of 
the population. Thus the Muslim-Urdu correlation in Bihar is 
only 65.75 percent, and the returns for Urdu show a decennial 
decrease of 0.07 percent, compared to the national rate of 


decrease of 3.11 percent (see Pandit 1977, 52-53). 


It is interesting to note that between 1951 and 1961, the 
working force in Bihar increased at the rate of 41.82 percent 
(compared to the all-India rate of 35.05 percent, and especi- 
ally in the secondary sector (which includes household indus- 
tries, other manufacturing industries, and construction), the 
increase in working force is amazing: 204.54 percent (Census 
of India, 1961, vol. IV, pt. 1-A(ii), 447). Compared to the 
first five-year (1951-55) plan, where expenditure on industry 
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was Rs. 1,038,000, expenditure during the second plan was Rs. 
89,759,000, and this explains the increase in the working 
population in the secondary factor in these years. The per 
capita income in Bihar has also increased from Rs. 154.81 in 
1951 to Rs. 196.44 in 1961 (compared to the national rate of 
Rs. 250.3 and Rs. 293.2, respectively). But given the fact 
that Bihar has 10.58 percent of the total number of people 
living in India, although its land area is only 5.4 percent 
of the total, it would be interesting to know whether the 
fruits of economic progress are equally shared even within 
the state by the Mithila and other regions. It turns out 
that Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur have a per capita income of 
only Rs. 50 to Rs. 75, and only Saharsa (Rs. 100-125) and 
Purnea (Rs. 125-150) are better off, while Bhagalpur falls in 
the Rs. 75-100 range. Thus, if we compare these 1955-56 
figures with the state or national figures given above, it 
turns out that the claims of Maithili movement leaders con- 
cerning the economic backwardness of the Mithila region are 


not incorrect.” 


The major demands of the Maithili language movement 
included: 


(1) Maithili should be accepted as an optional (or obli- 
gatory for the students in north Bihar) subject as 
well as medium of instruction in primary education; 


(2) Maithili should be accepted as a subject in the 
universities; 


(3) there should be a Mithila university or a university 
in the Mithila region that will project the lan- 
guage, literature, and culture of Mithila; 
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(4) there should be a Maithili Bhasha Parishad or a 
Maithili Academy in Patna along the lines of the 
Bihar Hindi Grantha Academi and Bihar Rashtrabhasha 
Parishad; 


(5) there should be a radio station in Darbhanga to 
cater to the special needs of the Maithili-speaking 
population; 


(6) Maithili should be accepted by the Sahitya Akademi 10 
and such other official and cultural bodies; 


(7) there should be a separate state of Mithila; and 


(8) Maithili should be made the associate official 
language of the state of Bihar. 


In addition to these, there were a number of minor demands, 
too, many of which were met in time.ll These minor demands 
included publication of official notices and advertisements 
in Maithili, use of Maithili script in the names of railway 
stations in Bihar, introduction of a Mithila express, regular 
display or exhibition (to be organized by the government) of 
books and periodicals published in Maithili, and so on. 


In this and the following paragraphs, I will discuss, in 
the order given above, the reactions to the major demands. 
As an expression of gratitude to the maharaja of Darbhanga, 
who gave a huge grant to the University of Calcutta, Maithili 
language and literature as a subject found a place in the 
Modern Indian Languages Department of this university in 
1918.12 In the early 1950s when the university closed this 
department, the Maithili organizations in Calcutta protested 
(MD, January 1954.5), and in the first quarter of 1968, Cal- 
cutta University started allowing pupils to take Maithili as 


a subject again because of the pressure. 
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It may be recalled that in 1950, Patna University was the 
only university in Bihar, and it was in this year that it 
started full-fledged courses in Maithili as a subject at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. A beginning was, how- 
ever, made as early as in 1938 (Das 1971, 7). It may be 
noted here that in 1914, in the annual meeting of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan in Bhagalpur, a resolution was passed that 
since Hindi was the mother tongue of Bihar, the medium of 
primary education should be Hindi (Rajmohan Jha 1979, 38). 


The question of recognizing Maithili as a subject as well 
as a medium of instruction at the primary level was raised 
first in 1925, when a few cultural organizations made this 
demand, and again in 1929-30, when the case was taken up by 
the Mithila magazine group (Das 1971, 5-8). One Mr. Fawcus, 
an English D.P.I., visited the Mithila region in 1931 to find 
out about the popular support behind this demand, but he de- 
cided that Maithili would be accepted as a medium of instruc- 
tion only after it was accepted by Patna University. In 
1940, the demand was met in principle, but the administration 
at different levels either blocked or discouraged the people 


concerned in actual implementation of this program. 


As far as secondary education was concerned, following a 
central government directive in 1967, the Bihar government 
decided to carry out instruction in minority languages (under 
which it included Maithili, Bengali, Oriya, Urdu and a few 
Austric tongues), but the Seventeenth Report of the Commis- 
sioner for Linguistic Minorities in India (1976, 33) tells us 
that by 1966-67, Maithili could be offered only as a subject 


at the secondary level. The Bihar Text-book Corporation 
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Limited published in the next few years books on Maithili 
language and literature for classes I to VII (ibid., 35). 
Maithili could now be offered as a subject at all levels of 
education, and as of July 1972 (see editorial, MD) even the 
Public Service Commission of Bihar recognized Maithili as a 
subject. Professor Amarnath Jha, during his tenure as the 
chairman of the Union Public Service Commission (UPSC), made 
efforts to include Maithili as an optional subject in the 
public examinations, but with his sudden demise the proposal 


was shelved. 


After 1950, a number of universities were established in 
Bihar, and three of them were in the Mithila region 
(Darbhanga, Bhagalpur, and Muzaffarpur), but all these were 
created while ignoring the demands for a Mithila university. 


These universities included the following: 


Year Name Place 
1952 Bihar University Muzaffarpur 
1960 Bhagalpur University Bhagalpur 
1960 Ranchi University Ranchi 
1961 K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit 

University Darbhanga 
1962 Magadh University Gaya 


The demand for a separate Mithila University was first put 
forward by different social and cultural organizations, and 
in 1947, supporters of this cause even formed a Mithila 
University Committee. But nothing happened until 1967, when 
during the first non-Congress ministry in Bihar, it was 
rigorously pressed. Under pressure, the minister for educa- 


tion of the state government accepted the demand in principle 
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(see Indian Nation, 9, 16, 24 April and 1 June 1967) and 
agreed to place a proposal before the University Grants Com- 
mission (UGC). In 1968, a UGC committee visited Darbhanga 
and other places and suggested that the K.S. Sanskrit Univer- 
isty in Darbhanga be converted into Mithila University. 
Later, in early 1972, Kedar Pandey, a non-Maithil chief mini- 
ster of Bihar, 13 announced in the assembly that the prepara- 
tions for establishing a separate Mithila University in 
Darbhanga would start very soon, and in May-June 1972 a pro- 
clamation of Governor Debakanta Barua to this effect was 
issued (MD, June 1972, 2). But it was only in the middle of 
1975 that the university was established and was named after 
L.N. Misra, a popular political leader from Mithila who was 
brutally murdered a few months before its institution. How- 
ever, in September 1977, during the Janata regime, it was 
renamed Mithila University, deleting the prefix non. tl4 
Initially, the new university faced a number of problems, but 
with the grant of the royal secretariat and library of the 
maharaja of Darbhanga in August 1975, many of its problems 


were solved. 


At this point, in 1975, preparations were afoot to start a 
Bhojpuri Academy, and therefore the Maithili pressure groups 
in the government, led by Jagannath Misra, who became the 
chief minister in 1976, forced the government to establish a 
Maithili Academy in Patna. Immediately afterwards, as if to 
maintain the balance, a Magahi Academy was also started. In 
1978, the government of Karpuri Thakur wanted to establish 
separate academies for Santhali, Mundari, Ho, and Kuduk to 


diffuse the tension in the Jharkhand region, 15 but the pro- 
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posal was shelved, and now that Jagannath Misra of the 
Congress (I) is back in power, this seems to be a remote 
possibility. 16 


It may be noted here that although in 1971 the Bihar 
government ordered the departmental and district officials to 
issue important notices, rules, and notifications in minority 
languages in those areas where speakers of these languages 
constitute 15 percent or more of the population, “it seems 
that no headway has been made so far in this direction” 
(Seventeenth Report of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minor- 
ities in India, 1976, 37). In 1976, Jagannath Kaushal, the 
governor of Bihar, and Jagannath Misra, the chief minister, 
for the first time, established the tradition of using 
Maithili in government notices and advertisements by publish- 
ing (on 7 December) the Flag Day appeal in Maithili (see MD, 
editorial of January 1977; MM 26 December 1976). 


We may mention here that because Jagannath Misra, the 
present Maithili-speaking chief minister, has all along lent 
his support to the Maithili-language movement, the Hindi en- 
thusiasts in the state are apprehensive. Thus, in the Sunday 
Standard of 12 April 1980, these fears were voiced (see news 
item, “Dialects pose threat to Hindi,” p. 4). Noticeably, 
the Bihar Hindi Sahitya Sammelan is now practically defunct, 
and a three-crore, five-year plan of the Bihar Hindi Pragati 
Samiti (established in 1976) has been rejected. The Bihar 
Rashtrabhasha Parishad is said to be reeling under the impact 
of political appointments. The performance of Bihar Hindi 
Grantha Adcademy does not seem to be much better either. To 


top it all, by the end of 1976, after a gap of a few years, 
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English was reintroduced in the educational system in Bihar 
to undo Karpuri Thakur's action in this regard (MD, January 
1977, editorial). And if the newspaper report mentioned 
earlier is correct, since this decision, the number of 
English-medium schools has gone up in Patna by 10,000. The 
number may be exaggerated, but the trend definitely threatens 


Hindi supremacy in Bihar. 


The demand for a radio station was an outcome of Patna 
AIR's refusal to allot more than an hour a week for programs 
in Maithili. The appeals were made by prominent scholars and 
citizens in 1948 and again in 1952, and a pamphlet in support 
of this demand was published in 1956 (see Jayakanta Misra 
1956) to make the Information and Broadcasting Ministry of 
the central government aware of this demand. All this hap- 
pened only after the state showed unwillingness to go beyond 
the provision of existing facilities for Maithili programs. 
In 1964, a delegation including members of parliament such as 
Yogendra Jha (CPI) and Yamuna Prasad Mandal (Congress) sup- 
ported the demand and presented the case before Indira 
Gandhi, then the minister for information and broadcasting. 
In 1965-66, Chetana Samiti launched a movement in its sup- 
port, and finally when a Maithil (Satyanarayan Sinha) became 
the minister in the center of information and broadcasting, 
he visited Darbhanga to discuss this matter (see MM, 24 July 
1976) and assured that a separate radio station of 10 kilo- 
watts would be opened there.17 There was then a demand to 
make it into a 100-kilowatt station to cater to the needs of 
the Maithili speakers. In the meantime, radio stations were 


set up in Ranchi and Bhagalpur. Finally, by the middle of 
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the 1970s, the demand for a separate AIR station in Mithila 


was acceded to. 


The demand to include Maithili in the list of languages 
recognized by the Sahitya Akademi, the national aca ay of 
letters, was first formally made by Dr. Jayakanta Misra on 
the 31st of March, 1963, in a memorandum called "The case of 
Maithili before the Sahitya Akademi," although such a demand 
had been raised earlier. Before this, in 1947, the Poets, 
Playwrights, Essayists, Editors, Novelists Club, or PEN, and 
its Indian branch had accorded recognition to Maithili (MM, 
11 September 1947). The leaders of the movement quite cor- 
rectly thought that recognition by the Sahitya Akademi would 
bring in government funds for the promotion ‘of Maithili 
literature. And also, even though the Akademi is an inde- 
pendent body, recognition by it was thought to be necessary 
to remove the stamp of Maithili being described as a dialect 
of Hindi. This recognition, in later days, could be utilized 
as a precedent for other demands. Two statements that in- 
spired the supporters of this cause most included the fol- 
lowing: 


Maithili is a language and not a dialect. . . . It dif- 
fers from Hindi and Bengali both in vocabulary and in 
grammar, and is as much a distinct language from either 
of them as Marathi and Oriya. (Grierson 1909, 2) 


Maithili is a language by itself, with its own special 
characteristics. It is a language which has a character 
of its om . . . By any stretch of imagination it cannot 
be described as a dialect of Hindi. It has a literature 
which goes back to at least the beginning of the 14th 
century, and down through these centuries, it has never 
ceased to be cultivated by its speakers." (S.K. Chat- 
terji, as quoted in Babusaheb Chaudhury 1968, 2) 
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Before the case for Maithili was formally presented before 
the Akademi, almost as preparation for this, the following 
organizations were created: Maithili Sahitya Parishad 
(Darbhanga), Granthalays (Darbhanga), Mithila Samiti 
(Darbhanga), Loka Sahitya Parishad (Calcutta), Maithili 
Prakashan Samiti (Calcutta), and Tirbhukti Publications 
(Allahabad). 


Apart from these organizations, a good number of journals 
and magazines were also started by different groups. 


Mithila, Mihir, Mithila Moda, Mithila Darshan, Mithila, 


Vaidehi and many others are instances of such efforts. 
Attempts were even made to publish a daily newspaper in 
Maithili in the early 1960s called Swadesh, but it soon had 
to be given up (MM, 13 July 1969, 6). Thus, when in 1963 
Jawaharlal Nehru was called upon to inaugurate an exhibition 
of books and periodicals published in Maithili in New Delhi, 
he and others in the government and Akademi were amazed to 
see the tremendous amount of literature in modern Miathili. 
And, of course, the tradition of Jyotiriswara, Vidyapati, 
Umapati, and Canda Jha from the fourteenth century onward was 
well known. Jayakanta Misra and others had searched out the 
manuscripts of these and other works of ancient and medieval 
Maithili periods in the Royal Library of Nepal and in other 
places, and these works were later published. These were 
also exhibited at that time. 


By this time, Jayakanta Misra's History of Maithili 
Literature in two volumes (1956) and Subhadra Jha's The 
Formation of Maithili Language (1958) had also appeared, 


which provided the much-needed detailed study of this type 
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and contributed to the standardization of Modern Maithili. 
Later, Janardan Jha 'Paramesh' (1963) and Ramanath Jha (1967) 
also contributed to the debate on the standard written 
Maithili. At this point, Satyanarayan Sinha, then the 
minister at the center had also lent his support to this 


cause (see MD, 1963, 47-51, reports). 


Nehru, while inaugurating the 1963 exhibition, had agreed 
that Maithili deserved to be encouraged but expressed the 
government's inability to stretch the list of languages re- 
cognized by the Sahitya Akademi because that would mean 
additional financial burdens on the government. He said, 
"Nobody opposes the issue (of Sahitya Akademi). But the 
question is, if we publish a book, it is to be translated 
into seven, eight, or ten languages. If it is increased to 
eleven, the burden is multiplied. . . . Therefore, delay was 
there or still continues” (Nehru, as quoted and translated by 
Sinha 1969, 3-4). Nehru commented after seeing the exhibi- 
tion that "This demonstrted that Maithili has been for a long 
time and is today a living language among the people of that 


area. The language deserves encouragement ." 


In the beginning, at the May 1963 meeting of the Akademi, 
a decision regarding the recognition of Maithili was defer- 
red. But finally, the expert committee of the Sahitya 
Akademi met on 25 September 1964 and members S.K. Chatterji, 
S.M. Katre, Sukumar Sen, and Subhadra Jha decided to accord 
recognition to Maithili. The fifth member, Hajariprasad 
Dwivedi, was away at Calcutta on that day and could not be 
present in the meeting. 
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The statehood demand was first raised in a resolution of 
the Maithil Mahasabha in 1940 (MM, January 1942; also see 
Brass 1974, 53). It was repeatedly referred to in the lec- 
tures of the maharaja of Darbhanga between 1940 and 1949 at 
the annual meetings of the Mahasabha. Similarly, between 
1952 and 1954, Dr. Lakshman Jha, a social scientist with a 
large following in the academic community, published nine 
pamphlets and undertook an extensive tour of the country to 
include as many Maithili organizations as possible in this 


movement . x8 


Some of these organizations went a step further 
to suggest that India should have twenty-two linguistic 
states, including besides the four Dravidian states, Mithila, 
Magadh, Jharkhand, Bhojpur, Awadh, Baghelkhand, Chattisgarh, 
Bundelkhand, Brajbhumi, Kurukshetra, Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Kashmir, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Utkal, Assam, and Bengal (MD, 
January 1954, 4). 


It is reported (Brass 1974, 54) that politicians in search 
of a political base and platform utilized the statehood de- 
mand and that one of them, Janakinandan Singh, 19 presented a 
memorandum to the States' Reorganization Commission (see 
Singh 1954). But at this point, the movement was very timid 
and the people could not be mobilized, as a result of which 
the Commission ignored the demand. However, the demand did 


have an objective basis. 


We have already described the economic backwardness, pov- 
erty, and rich literary heritage. We have also presented a 
historical sketch which pointed out that Mithila had a 
more-or-less defined territory. To this, in the later days, 


one could add many other points. 
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In brief, the arguments given in favor of the demand for 
Maithili did not differ substantially from those for Andhra 
Pradesh or Maharashtra. These were the arguments that con- 
vinced the governments in India and elsewhere for other lin- 
guistic groups. In addition to these arguments, one could 
also point out that the administrative boundaries of Bihar 
were largely artificial and arbitrarily decided. Also note 
that male literacy in English in the whole of north Bihar 
(which includes two Bhojpuri-speaking districts, Saran and 
Champaran, in addition to Mithila) ranged between 0.32 per- 
cent in 1901 and 0.70 percent in 1931, and that among the 
Maithils, according to the 1961 census, the percentage for 
the same is merely 1.73 percent (Brass 1974, 92-93). The 
India Literacy Atlas (1978) tells us that Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga, Saharsa, and Purnea districts have 10.0 to 19.99 
percent literacy, although Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts 
are better off in this respect. Also, between 1961 and 1971, 
the decennial variation in literacy rate is 0.08 percent to 
2.50 percent as against a national average of 5.36 percent. 
The rural literacy in the whole of Bihar is 17 percent, where 
the female literacy is 1.66-9.99 percent only. These figures 
show that over half a century of Hindi education has not been 
able to accelerate the literacy rate in Bihar, especially in 
the Mithila region. On top of this, the unemployment rate in 
Bihar, and especially in Mithila, was very high and almost 
alternatively drought and flood affected north Bihar every 
year. The government, in the initial stages, seems to have 


done precious little to change such situations. 


The demand for a separate state was soon given up because 
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it did not receive the kind of political support and mobili- 
zation of manpower that was needed to make it a success. At- 
tention to this demand was drawn afresh in 1977-78, during 
the Janata regime at the center, when the talk of reorganiza- 
tion of U.P. and other large states was going on (see 
Ramlochan Thakur 1978; MD, January 1978, editorial; Gopal 
Thakur 1978). With a change of government, it seems to have 


died out again. 


To press for the two other demands, namely, inclusion of 
Maithili in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution and 
recognition of Maithili as an associate official language of 
Bihar, the organizations in Mithila and outside have been 
trying relentlessly. The movement gained momentum only after 
1956, that is, after the initial failure to get a separate 
state. The pressure groups became active before the 1957 
elections and asked people not to support those candidates in 
north Bihar who did not support the cause of Maithili. Pos- 
ters were pasted and handbills distributed, and different 
organizations tried to mobilize the people in different ways. 
The poets and writers were asked to write poems, street 
plays, stories, songs, and riddles that could be used during 
the elections to arouse the consciousness of the people of 
this region. This period saw famous slogans emerge, such as 


the one that roughly translated as follows: 


There is fire in the matchboxes, 
Will it light if not rubbed? 

Will you ever get your rights 
Without fighting for the cause? 
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This tradition continued until the recent elections for 
the state assembly, and in the posters and pamphlets the 
ideal candidate was characterized as a person who was sup- 
posed to have done at least the following: (1) deliver elec- 
tion speeches in Maithili; (2) print posters, pamphlets, and 
other materials in support of his candidature in Maithili; 
(3) promise to promote Maithili and work for getting a right- 
ful place for it; and (4) promise to struggle for socioeco- 


nomic development of this region. 


In the October 1960 issue of Mithila Darshan, a call was 
given to observe the lst of December of every year as Mithila 
Day. The tradition of celebrating the Vidyapati Jayanti on a 
large scale had been established since the 1950s. Now, even 
the Chanda Jha celebrations began. In Pandaul, Darbhanga, on 
3 October 1960 different organizations got together to form a 
Maithili Janaganana Samiti so that the census figures could 
not be distorted by interested persons to project lower re- 
turns for Maithili (see also Sewak 1960). Since then, the 
government has started granting symbolic concessions, and 
more and more political leaders and other dignitaries have 
started taking part in these celebrations. Quite often, they 
have voiced the demands discussed earlier from the rostrum 
but were quick to forget them once they got off the stage. 
For instance, Jagannath Misra as the chief minister on 16 
November 1975 (Maithili Prakash, December 1975) supported the 
demand for a Maithili Academy and as a member of parliament 
had raised the issue of Maithili in the parliament in mid 
1976 (MD, May 1976, editorial). Vidya Charan Shukla, the 


minister at the center, came to Patna to inaugurate one such 
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celebration in 1975 and announced that Maithili would find 
due place in the AIR network (MD, June 1976, 28-29). 

Nagendra Jha, then the minister for health, supported the 
claims of Maithili to be included in the Eighth Schedule 
while speaking in 1971 at the thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Maithili Sahitya Parishad in Patna (MD, November 1971, 
8). On 3 October 1971, another minister, Kailashpati Misra, 
said in Saharsa that his party would like Maithili to be 
recognized as an associate state language (MD, November 1971, 
28). Congress ministers of other states (such as Subrata 
Mikher ji, 24 
supported the cause of Maithili. 


then the home minister, West Bengal) have also 


The left parties also seized these opportunities to gain 
popularity. For instance, on 24 November 1971, the Communist 
Party of India took a mass procession of 15,000 people to 
Laheriasarai (MD, December 1971, 36) to demand a Mithila 
University and the inclusion of Maithili in the Eighth 
Schedule. Recently, Digambar Thakur, the (Janata) minister 
for primary education, revealed (on 22 January 1978, during 
the Vidyapati Jayanti at Calcutta) that the Bihar government 
will support all the residual demands of Maithili (MD, Febru- 
ary 1978, 30). 


At different stages, dignitaries such as Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmad (the late president of India) and G.S. Pathak (a former 
vice-president of India) also came to take part in the 
Vidyapati celebrations to show sympathy for the demands of 
the Maithils. In 1970, the demonstrations, gheraos, and 
other acts forced Prime Minister Indira Ghandi to promise 


before a parliamentary delegation comprising Yamun Prasad 
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Mandal, Shivachandra Jha, Tulmohan Ram, Gunanand Thakur, and 
Kameshwar Singh that in the next session of the parliament 
the government would introduce a bill to grant constitutional 
recognition to Maithili. But she soon backed out of this 
promise, and then came the 1971 elections. On 30 April 1972, 
the proposal was raised as a private member's bill but was 
not accepted by the government (MD, October 1971, 9). 


It is clear that since 1970, politicians as well as dif- 
ferent political parties have paid more attention to Maithili 
(obviously to make political capital out of it; but, never- 
theless, they did and that is important) and that some of its 
major demands were fulfilled only after this period. These 
demands included a Maithili Academy, an AIR station at 
Darbhanga, a Mithila University, Maithili as a subject in the 


Public Service Commission examinations, among other things. 


While trying to evaluate the language movement for 
Maithili, Paul Brass (1974) commented that Maithili-speaking 
people had not so far been able to transform their objective 
differences from the rest of the people in Bihar as well as 
from the rest of India into a significant subjective con- 
sciousness and had thus failed in getting their demands ful- 


filled because of the following reasons: 


(1) Ethnic values are emphasized by an elite which has 
failed to communicate these values effectively to 
the majority and which was ambiguous about the pri- 
ority of its identities between Mithila and India. 


(2) Internal processes of social mobilization have been 
very slow. Socioeconomic modernization has been 
almost nil there. In contrast, in all political 
movements, north Bihar has been in the forefront. 
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The political elites have chosen not to emphasize 
regional symbols in the state political arena. 


(3) Maithils outside Mithila are either absorbed by the 
dominant ethnic group of the region or are over- 
conscious of their language and culture and hence 
take a disproportionate share in the Maithili lan- 
guage movement. 


(4) Political action on behalf of Maithili has been min- 
imal. The movement lacked dynamic leadership and 
strong organization. The Bihar government has thus 
folowed a policy of symbolic concessions, granting 
sympathy and rights to Maithili-speakers, but no 
effective protection to the Maithili language and no 
effective implementation of rights conceded. 


(5) Religion has been the more powerful symbol in North 
India during the past century (for instance, the 
Urdu and Punjabi movements), and the Maithili lan- 
guage movement lacks association with religion. 


While we agree with some of Brass's observations, we must 
note here that his comments were based on surveys and inter- 
views conducted between 1966 and 1969 and that some of the 
unfulfilled demands that he quoted as instances of the fail- 


ure of this movement were met in the 1970s. 


Thus, as we now in 1980 look back at the movement, its 
successes and failures, we find that the situation has 
changed greatly in the last decade and that except for two 
major demands, all others have been acceded to. We could 
not, therefore, call the outcome of this movement a failure 
at this stage. Rather, we should closely watch what direc- 
tions are given to it now that the Maithili-speaking chief 
minister, Jagannath Misra, is again back in power. 


For the present, we would like to bring into focus a small 
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news item that might otherwise go unnoticed. It appeared in 
the Statesman, 12 June 1980 and it reads as follows: 


Urdu Given Official Status in Bihar 


PATNA, June 10--The Bihar Cabinet, at its first regular 
sitting today, declared Urdu as the Second Official 
Language of the State, reports UNI. 


An official spokesman said the decision would be imple- 
mented through an Ordinance making amendments to the 
Official Language Act. 


The decision would, however, be enforced in six dis- 
tricts of the State--Sitamarhi, Madhubani, Darbhanga, 
Katihar, Purnea and Bhagalpur--in the first phase. 


We may recall here that it is to be effective in at least 
four districts of Bihar where Maithili is the language of the 
majority. Let us wait and see how the Maithili enthusiasts 
react to this step. 


NOTES 


l. I am grateful to a number of individuals associated 
with the Maithili language movement with whom I discussed the 
state of the movement. Among them are Babusaheb Chaudhury, 
Prabodh Narayan Singh, Devnarayan Jha, Rajmohan Jha, 
Ramlochan Thakur, and Srikant Mandal, who have been very kind 
to me. I am also grateful to D.P. Pattanayak, E. Annamalai, 
B.P. Mohapatra, P.K. Misra, Subhadra Subba, B.M. Dahal, G. 
Sambasiva Rao, Joan Rubin, E.A. Afendras, Björn Jernudd, and 
Y. Hookoomsing for their comments and criticisms. 


2. The dependence of the leaders of Congress upon this 
help is clear if we look into the letters of A.0. Hume writ- 
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ten to the maharaja. Consider the following quotation from 
Hume's letter of 20 March 1893: “I write to acknowledge the 
receipt through W.C. Bannerji of £611-9-7 the equivalent of 
your princely subscription of Rs. 10,000/- for 1892 and to 
thank you most heartily in my own name. . . - I cannot tell 
you what a weight this has taken off our hearts... .” 
(Ramanath Jha 1968, 6). 


3. He, however, did not get along well with the leaders 
of the Congress at a later stage (see Ramanath Jha 1968; 
Rajmohan Jha 1979). 


4. See Laksman Jha (1955). 


5. The criteria include (1) all Darbhanga and Bhagalpur, 
including the present Madhubani and Saharsa districts, (2) 
6/7 Muzaffarpur, (3) one-half Monghyr, and (4) two-thirds 
Purnea speak Maithili. 


6. The projected figure for Hindi is 81.03 percent where 
the figures for Bihari languages are included. 


7. Ina recent article, Radhakanta Misra (1979) prepared 
a sketch of the economic condition of Mithila taking only 
Darbhanga, Madhubani, and Samastipur, the three core dis- 
tricts of the region, into consideration. This is taken from 
Radhakanta Misra's forthcoming thesis entitled "Primary 
Sector Income Estimate of Darbhanga District 1949-1971.” 
According to this study, compared to an All-India amount of 
Rs. 180 needed as the minimum to survive throughout the year 
at 1960-61 prices, people in these areas earned only Rs. 80 
annually. During the floods and droughts of 1966-67, it fell 
to Rs. 71. The people of this region get only 0.14 hectare 
of cultivable land per person. Although an Indian adult 
should consume at least 394 grams rice/chapati, 84 grams 
pulse, 281 grams vegetables, 281 grams milk, 56 grams sugar, 
and 113 grams of nonvegetarian dishes per day, in Mithila, 
one takes only 243 grams of rice/chapati, 26 grams pulse, 66 
grams of vegetables, 41 grams sugar, and 113 grams of milk. 
Finally 56 percent of the people of this region are below the 
poverty line. 


8. This also included, at a later stage, a demand for in- 
clusion of Maithili as a subject in the Public Service Exami- 
nations of the state government. 
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9. This demand originated from an earlier demand of al- 
lotting more time for Maithili in the AIR, Patna programs. 
Toward the end of 1964, members of parliament, including 
Yamuna Prasad Mandal, Yogendra Jha, Shyamananda Misra, 
Rameshwar Prasad Sahu, Narayan Das, Bhola Raut, Md. Tahir, 
Tulmohan Ram, Rajeshwar Patel, (Mrs.) Ramdulari Singh, and 
Vishwanath Gahmari, handed over a signed petition to the 
information and broadcasting minister. 


10. The demand for recognition of Maithili was never 
formally put before the PEN, although the latter did 
recognize Maithili. 


11. There were many more minor demands. We may enumerate 
some more here: Muhammadpur railway station be renamed Chanda 
Jha station, after the great Maithili poet of the nineteenth 
century (MD, June 1967, 22-23); AIR stations in Darbhanga, 
Bhagalpur, and Ranchi must broadcast regular news bulletins 
in Maithili (MD, July 1972, 41); the documents, applica- 
tions, and other governmental papers written in Maithili 
should be recognized at various levels of presentation 
(ibid.). 


12. Sri Brajamohan Thakur and his associates were also 
supposed to have mobilized support for this proposal (Das 
1971, 5). 


13. It is interesting to note that one of the Maithili- 
speaking leaders of Bihar who was to later become the chief 
minister of the state (Bindeshwari Prasad Mandal) at one 
stage had announced that if he had the power, he would close 
down the Mithila University (see MD, July 1972, editorial). 
In this context, when in reply to a question of Nagendra Jha 
in the assembly, the non-Maithili-speaking chief minister of 
Bihar announced that the demand had already been conceded by 
the government, it assumed a special importance (MD, May 
1972, editorial). 


14. This fact was condemned by many and it seems that the 
original name will at a later stage be revived (see MD, 
October 1977, editorial). 


15. See Sunday Standard, 12 April 1980, 4. 
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16. It appears that during his tenure as the chief mini- 
ster of Bihar, Karpuri Thakur tried in all possible ways to 
discourage the Maithili language movement. One instance has 
to do with a demand for an impartial language survey of Bihar 
to be conducted by an unbiased body aided by the state 
government (and not by the census). Under pressure, he 
agreed to form a survey organization for this purpose but 
entrusted the task to Dr. Lakshmi Narayan 'Sudhanshu' (a 
sworn supporter of the cause of Hindi in Bihar) to be 
conducted through the Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad (Narendra 
Jha 1968, 23). 


17. In early 1968, Satyanarayan Sinha (by that time 
shifted to the Ministry of Health and Family Planning) had 
confirmed that the demand would be fulfilled (see Search- 
light, 16 Februry 1968). 


18. Personal communication from Babusaheb Chowdhury, one 
of the prime leaders of the movement. 


19. Janakinandan Singh was involved in a factional fight 
in the Congress Party and had later formed the Jana Congress, 
which he eventually deserted to join the Swatantra Party. 


20. See Singh 1954. 


21. He expressed his support in a function organized at 
Calcutta on 30th April 1972. 
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